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PREFACE 



The Rare Book and Special Collections 
Division's acquisitions reports written 
over the past forty years for the 
Quarterly Journal of the Library of 
Congress and for this recently launched separate 
monograph series have largely been the work 
of single individuals Frederick R. Goff in the 
period 1943-71 and the writer of this preface 
since 1973. As the division's staff and its 
acquisitions have grown, the desirability of in- 
volving others in the writing of the reports has 
become increasingly clear. Four people have 
assisted me in preparing this year's account of 
our acquisitions James Gilreath, who holds the 
division's newly created position of American 
history specialist, took principal responsibility 
for the sections on Americana, Architecture, 
Lincolniana, Walt Whitman, Children's Books, 
and Radical Literature; Leonard Beck, subject 
collections specialist, wrote the sections on Gas- 
tronomy, Swedish books, Drake, and Psychiatry, 
and gave me important help in a variety of other 
areas; Kathleen Hunt, librarian for the Rosen- 
wald Collection, provided information on several 
of the recently added illustrated books; and 
Peter VanWingen, head of the Reference and 
Reader Services Section, drafted the bibliogra- 
phy and parts of the fine printing sections. I 
could not have written this report without the 
assistance of my four colleagues, and they have 
my deepest thanks. 

The reader will find that this report is longer 
than usual. This follows from our having made 
an unusually large number of acquisitions and 
our describing some areas that are being de- 



veloped (architecture) and others that have not 
been discussed in recent reports (children's 
books, Swedish books). The report also de- 
scribes an unusually large number of books 
which the staff of the Library have taken per- 
sonal responsibility for selecting. If the quantity 
of the gifts described here is smaller than in the 
previous report, the quality remains at the same 
high level. In selecting the items to discuss we 
have consciously looked for books that allow 
us to describe our strengths, most of which are 
anchored in gifts of earlier years. In developing 
our collections we not only pay tribute to our 
donors but ensure the continued vitality of their 
gifts. 

Many people hold one of two contradictory 
views of the Library of Congress: (I) We have 
everything. (2) We are the library of the Con- 
gress and not a research library. The realities, 
of course, are that the Library of Congress has 
an enormous book collection, large ambitions, 
and a tremendous number of holes to fill. In 
the Rare Book and Special Collections Division's 
acquisitions reports I have tried to describe some 
of the collections that lend themselves particu- 
larly well to research. Our more than one hun- 
dred special collections and the riches of the 
general rare book collection make this a long- 
term undertaking. Readers of this report are 
invited to help me in my missionary efforts. If 
you think of someone who might like to have 
a copy, please send us his or her address. We 
will see that a copy is sent. 

To the thanks expressed in this preface and 
the report itself I would like to add one further 



expression of gratitude. The success of our friends in the book trade for their knowledge, 

acquisitions efforts in the years under review interest, and sympathetic understanding. 

stems in large part from the members of the 

antiquarian book trade who have sent us their WILLIAM MATHESON 

catalogs and their special offers. All of us on Chief, Rare Book and Special 

the staff of a library so vast that it must often Collections Division 

seem impersonal are deeply indebted to our 
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ROSENWALD COLLECTION 



Over a period of thirty-six years, from 
1943 to 1979, Lessing Rosenwald gave 
the Library of Congress a book col- 
lection of unsurpassed importance and 
rarity. The Rare Book and Special Collections 
Division's 1980 acquisitions report described the 
transfer of that collection to Washington follow- 
ing Mr. Rosenwald's death on June 24, 1979. 
In the 1980 report we noted that Mr. Rosenwald 
encouraged the Library to dispose of duplicates 
from his collection. Though that provision of the 
deed of gift has been put to good use in the 
last two years, the greatest addition to the 
Rosenwald Collection came to us as the gift of 
Lessing Rosenwald's partner in the formation of 
his collection, his wife, Edith. The book she 
gave, a tiny, jewel-like Book of Hours, had a 
special place in her heart, having been a 1951 
birthday gift from her husband. When she 
learned of the Library's plans for a Great Hall 
dinner and exhibition honoring major donors, 
Mrs. Rosenwald presented this superb manu- 
script to the Library for the occasion. Symboli- 
cally and for its importance in its own right this 
gift will always have special meaning to the 
Library. 

A recent study indicates that Mrs. Rosen- 
wald's manuscript originated in Paris in the 
period 1340-60. Written on 163 vellum leaves 
and measuring a mere 2 5 /s inches by 1% inches, 
the manuscript contains nine full-page and four- 



Four miniatures from the tiny, jewel-like, 
fourteenth-century Book of Hours presented to the 
Library by Edith Rosenwald. They are shown 
actual size. 



teen smaller miniatures of exceptional quality. A 
fine example of the Pucelle tradition of manu- 
script production, the miniature Hours is per- 
haps most closely related to the Breviary of 
Charles V and the Breviary of Jeanne d'Evreux. 
H. P. Kraus included Mrs. Rosenwald's Hours 
in his splendid catalog In Retrospect: a Catalogue 
of 100 Outstanding Manuscripts Sold in the Last 
Four Decades (New York, 1978). The manu- 
script joins the small, choice group of Medieval 
and Renaissance manuscripts described in the 
1978 catalog of the Rosenwald Collection. 

Through an exchange of Rosenwald reference 
duplicates the Library acquired a book of major 
importance Joseph Moxon's Mechanick Exer- 
cises; or, The Doctrine of Handy-works (Lon- 
don: Joseph Moxon, 1677-83). A man of many 
talents, Moxon called upon both his technical 
expertise and his printing skills in writing 
Mechanick Exercises. Issued in parts (or num- 
bers), this was the first manual of printing in 
any language. The printing sections of Moxon's 
work were authoritative for the printers of the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries and remain 
so for printing historians today. No other man- 
uals were produced in English for a hundred 
years following Moxon. The manuals that even- 
tually did come include whole sections from 
Moxon thinly disguised. As the largest reposi- 
tory of the printed word in the world, the 
Library has particular reason to be gratified that 
this cornerstone of printing technology and his- 
tory is at last on its shelves. 

In general, Lessing Rosenwald was not the 
kind of collector who tried to get the complete 
output of a printer or artist, preferring to acquire 
books and prints one at a time, personally select- 




Plate eighteen from the second volume of Moxon's 
Mechanick Exercises, showing one of the halves 
of a mold for casting type. 



ing the best work. In twentieth-century printing 
the press most fully represented in his collection 
is the Bird & Bull Press, run by his friend Henry 
Morris. In Twenty-one years of Bird & Bull, the 
recently published bibliography of the press, 
Morris tells of meeting Mr. Rosenwald for the 
first time and getting his assistance in producing 
the press's third book, Three Erfurt Tales, based 
on three very rare fifteenth-century German 
morality tales in the Rosenwald Collection. At 
the time of that first visit to Alverthorpe Morris" 
gave Mr. Rosenwald his second book, Papyrus, 
or The Craft of Paper, and in later years he pro- 
duced two books for him the unique Alver- 
thorpe guest book (A13 in the bibliography) and 
The Fortsas Catalogue (B2). One of the Bird & 



Bull Press books missing from the Rosenwald 
Collection at the time it came to Washington 
was the first book produced by Morris, A Col- 
lection of Receipts in Cookery, Physick and 
Surgery, printed in an edition of 100 copies. 
Many of the copies were given away by Morris 
and the book is now very seldom seen. In an 
exchange of duplicates from the Rosenwald 
reference collection, the Library obtained a copy 

of this first venture, inscribed by Morris in 1980. 
In the same transaction we added to the Rosen- 
wald Collection Morris's satiric production, Fine 
Printing, Publishing and Bookselling in the USA: 
1980, by Roger Bogus, produced in an edition 
of only eight copies. In this book Morris "experi- 
mentally" prints one layer of type over another 
in a style he calls "plateaus of print." The pages 
are largely made up of waste sheets from the 
production of the bibliography of the press. 
Only the Alverthorpe guest book was produced 
in a smaller "edition." 

The Library's Manuscript Division houses a 
distinguished collection of the papers of Thomas 
Maitland Cleland (1880-1964), American printer, 
illustrator, book designer, type designer, and 
graphic artist. In a further exchange of Rosen- 
wald duplicates the Library acquired Cleland's 
original drawings for the Limited Editions Club 
edition of Laurence Sterne's Tristram Shandy. 
All fifty-eight of the drawings are present, 
matted to uniform size in three portfolios bear- 
ing labels made by Cleland. Though the illustra- 
tions are printed in olive green in the published 
book, the drawings are colored throughout in 
blue. They represent one of Cleland's most am- 
bitious undertakings, on which he worked for 
more than three years. Ruth Fine has recently 
described related materials in the Rosenwald 
Collection in her article "Drawings in the Less- 
ing J. Rosenwald Collection" (Drawing, Septem- 
ber-October 1982). The Cleland drawings join 
the work of such other twentieth-century artists 
as Aristide Maillol, J. E. Laboureur, Imre Reiner, 
Marc Chagall, and Andre Derain. 



Original drawings by Thomas Maitland Cleland 
for the Limited Editions Club edition of Laurence 
Sterne's Tristram Shandy. 



ILLUSTRATED BOOKS 
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more than seventy illustrated books. Mr. Rosen- 
wald acquired sixteen, representing the artist's 
varied styles, dating from 1905 to 1971. To this 
group the Library added Rene Char's Uescalier 
de F/ore, illustrated by Picasso. Issued in an 
edition of only forty copies, Uescalier de Plore 
is illustrated with one full-page etching printed 
in two colors and an etched vignette. The artist's 
witty and surrealistic etchings are reminiscent 
of his ceramic designs of the same period. This 
copy of the slender volume has a binding by 
Georges Leroux, a binder not previously repre- 
sented in the Rosenwald Collection. 

Shortly before his death Dr. E. R. Meyer, a 
retired antiquarian book dealer, sent the Library 
three substantial shipments in memory of his 
daughter, Margit H. Meyer. The first group 
brought the Library the rare, 1908, first edition 
of Oskar Kokoschka's Die traeumenden Knaben, 
written, illustrated, and designed by the artist 
in his early twenties. Though Kokoschka was 
commissioned by the Wiener Werkstatte to pro- 
duce a children's book, the resulting volume was 
something quite different, a lyrical prose poem 
illustrated with eight brilliantly colored lith- 
ographs and two black-and-white illustrations 
(frontispiece and cover design). The work sold 
poorly and in 1917 a considerably less rare 
numbered edition of 275 copies was distributed 
by Kurt Wolff. Die traeumenden Knaben is dedi- 
cated to Gustav Klimt, one of the founders of 
the Viennese Secession. Kokoschka called the 
book his "first self-contained series of graphic 
work." However poorly the book may have sold 
at the outset, it is seen today as a turning point 
in art and literature. 

Through a fortunate purchase the Library 
acquired the little-known, 135-copy first edition 
of Rudolf Koch's Das Blumenbuch. The crea- 
tive career of Rudolf Koch had two locales, the 
Klingspor Brothers type foundry in Offenbach 



Full-page Picasso etching from the forty-copy 
P. A. Benoit edition of Rene Char's L'escalier de 
Flore. 



Opening page of the rare, 1908, first edition of 
Die traumenden Knaben, written, illustrated, and 
designed by Oskar Kokoschka. 
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Unrertblsctrije Kraczdmiel 



Rudolf Koch/Fritz Kredel thistle from the 135-copy 
first edition of Das Blumenbuch. 



and the arts and crafts school in that small 
German city. For the Klingspors he designed 
the thirty or more types for which he has been 
called a rather more innovative William Morris. 
At the school he studied the influence of tech- 
nique on form by working as a craftsman in 
wood, metal, woven textiles, and stone, though 
always seeing these media in terms of the hand- 
written letter he thought the supreme artistic 
achievement. Around him grew a Gemeinwerk- 
schaft, a craft community, whose members 
worked together as intimately as if in a religious 
order. When Fritz Kredel left for the United 
States and Berthold Wolpe for England, and 
Warren Chappell returned to America, they 
brought with them Koch's teachings which live 
on in their students today. 

Das Blumenbuch, the first masterpiece of the 
Offenbach school, exemplifies the collective 
mode of labor. Koch's habit was to relax on a 



When he proposed a flower album "in which 
simple people and children could find pleasure," 
Fritz Kredel, who had never done woodcuts, 
humbly apprenticed himself in that laborious 
craft. Koch said that while Kredel first thought 
a general impression would be enough, he soon 
began to require from himself a sharply defined 
expression of the individuality of each flower. 
However, Das Blumenbuch does not strive for 
the scientific neutrality of the naturalist's hand- 
book or fall into a flower mystique. The Offen- 
bach craftsmen depicted the flower in its quiet- 
ness and purity/ complete and enclosed within 
itself, each with its own structure, its own color, 
and its own beauty. 

Anton Kippenberg of Insel-Verlag, the friend 
and patron of Rainier Maria Rilke, is the prin- 
cipal figure in the publishing history of Das 
Blumenbuch. In 1928 or 1929 the Ernst Ludwig 
Presse in Leipzig, which he helped found, issued 
the 250 prints of Das Blumenbuch in 135 copies. 
The chance for profit from breaking up the 
fascicles and selling individual prints has in- 
creased the rarity of complete copies of this 
small edition. The Library's copy, in what is 
apparently a publisher's binding, is the second 
American copy reported to the National Union 
Catalog: Pre-1956 Imprints. The 1,000-copy/ 
three-volume edition produced by C. H. Kleukens 
at the Mainzer Presse for Insel-Verlag in 1929 / 
30, if considerably more common, is also much 
sought after today. Insel-Verlag again released 
Das Blumenbuch in 1942, but the wartime 
edition limited itself to 8 of the 250 prints and 
is based on the Mainzer Presse edition. 

The division's modest collection of fore-edge 
paintings has been significantly enhanced by the 
generous gift of Adolf Mueller of St. Augustine, 
Florida. The twenty volumes in Mr. Mueller's 
gift are largely leatherbound nineteenth-century 
literary texts. Once decried as merely "pretty," 
fore-edge paintings are increasingly appreciated 
as one of the arts that serve to adorn the book. 
Perhaps the most important of the Mueller gifts, 
from the standpoint of the book arts, is Speci- 
mens of the Early English Poets, which carries 
the imprint "Printed for Edwards, Pall Mall 
1790." The bookseller William Edwards of Hali- 
fax and his sons gave an old art a new popular 
appeal by replacing the old family coat of arms 
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or floral scroll theme with the picturesque land- 
scape. In this connection it is curious that our 
holdings of fore-edge paintings should already 
have included the Observations on Several Parts 
of the Counties of Cambridge, Norfolk, Suffolk, 
and Essex (London, 1809) by William Gilpin, 
who popularized the picturesque landscape and 
whose influence on the Edwards firm was direct. 
Three of the books in the Mueller gift have 
double or split-double fore-edge paintings, that 
is, fanning the pages to the right produces one 
picture and fanning them to the left, another. 
The artist who decorated William B. Scott's 
Half-Hour Lectures (London, 1861) produced 
what the donor describes as a triple fore-edge 
painting by continuing the panorama around the 
top and bottom edges. 

Rafael Alberti first published his Retornos de 
lo vivo lejano in 1952. The poems are evocations 
of old Spain, the "remembrances of things past" 
of a poet in exile since the tragedy of the Span- 
ish Civil War. Students of modern Spanish 
literature think Alberti a poetic intelligence re- 
markable for the variety of his themes and for 
luminous lines with the music of the old Spanish 
popular ballads. For the 1977 edition of Alberti's 
book recently purchased by the Library, the 
great abstract artist Antonio Tapies executed 
fifteen gouaches. In the poem "Antoni Tapies" 
[sic] written for this edition Alberti says that 
Tapies's art is the "awakening from the lethargy 
of the everyday appearance." In Retornos de lo 
vivo lejano Tapies created a kind of pictorial 
poetry by stripping away the layers of custom, 
Alberti's "everyday appearance," to remind the 
viewer what the material or object really is. Our 
copy of this extraordinary association of poet 
and artist is one of 100 on Guarro paper and is 
signed by both Alberti and Tapies. 

The recently purchased 1512 edition of Eutro- 
pius's De inclytus totius Italice provincie con- 
tains ninety woodcuts produced by repeating 
sixteen blocks. One of the names associated with 
this edition is Galliot du Pre, who achieved the 
privileged status of libraire-jure in sixteenth- 
century Paris by serving the whole of the read- 
ing public, not restricting himself to scholars, 
as did Simon de Colines, nor to romance readers, 
as did Jean Trepperel. Examining the astonishing 
variety of his booklist we gain an understanding 
of French interests and tastes of the period 1512 
to 1561. Du Pre began this career so significant 
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One of the sixteen repeated woodcuts in the 1512 
edition of Eutropius' De inclytus totius Italice 
provincie. 



in the annals of publishing by entering into a 
partnership with Gourmont and de Marnef for 
the 1512 Eutropius. Apparently each of the 
partners had a different title page prepared for 
those copies of the joint publication to be sold 
by him. With this exception the copy of the 
1512 Eutropius the Library has acquired agrees 
with the published description of that held by 
Harvard University's Department of Graphic 
Arts. An architectural border composed of four 
pieces is the common framework, but where the 
Harvard copy has de Marnef's pelican device, 
the Library's copy has du Pre's galley and the 
motto "Vogue la guallee" ("come what may"). 
The architectural framework and the strikingly 
contrasting black and red inks used on the title 
page became characteristic of du Pre's work. 
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FINE PRINTING 



The Eragny Press edition of Riquet a la 
houppe: deux versions d'un conte de ma. 
Mere Loye (1907) one of the finest 
private press books acquired in the 
period under review has interest both as an 
illustrated book and as a part of the revival of 
fine printing in the 1890s. The 1980 acquisitions 
report described the division's collecting policy 
for fine printing in some detail. The presence of 
considerable strengths (the Rosenwald Collec- 
tion/ copyright deposits, Frederic W. Goudy's 
working library, portions of 5. R. Shapiro's 
Bruce Rogers Collection) has made it inevitable 
that the division should seek the best work pro- 
duced in America and England in the last 100 
years. 

The Eragny Press was founded in 1894 by 
Lucien and Esther Pissarro and continued to 
produce books until 1914. Pissarro inherited his 
artistic abilities from his father, the painter 
Camille Pissarro. Born in France, Lucien moved 
in 1890 to England, where he came under the 
influence of Charles Ricketts. Both men were 
interested in book design, and their shared pas- 
sion for printmaking made the printing of fine 
books come easily and quickly. Ricketts founded 
the Vale Press for which he designed a proprie- 
tary typeface, the Vale type. When Pissarro and 
his wife began printing they named their press 
after Pissarro's hometown in France, Eragny. 
For the first seven years they used Ricketts' 
Vale type, but after 1904, when Ricketts de- 
stroyed the type, Pissarro used a type of his 
own design/ the Brook type. Eragny Press books 
are gentle and unassuming and quite unlike any- 
thing else in the private press movement. Our 
copy of Riquet a la houppe shows the press at 
its best. This is a small book, 5V2 inches high, 
containing only fifty pages. The two stories 
begin with a large woodcut initial enclosing a 
vignette of a rustic scene. One of eighty copies 
printed on paper, the copy acquired looks as 
fresh and clean as the day it was printed. 

Lessing Rosenwald owned seven of the books 
produced by Leonard Baskin at his Gehenna 
Press, including one of the rarest and most de- 
sirable, Horned Beetles and Other Insects (1958), 
which Stephen Brook in his bibliography of the 



^ RIQyET A LA HOUPPE. I. 
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laid et si mal fait, qu'on 




Opening page of the Eragny Press edition of 
Riquet a la houppe, two versions of a tale from 
Mother Goose. 



press calls "arguably the most beautiful of all 
the Gehenna illustrated books." In an auction 
purchase the Rare Book and Special Collections 
Division added another rare, early Gehenna 
Press book which surely would have interested 
Lessing Rosenwald, who formed a William Blake 
collection of international renown. The book 
in question is Blake and the Youthful Ancients 
(1956), a collection of Baskin's wood-engraved 
portraits of Blake and his followers, printed in 
an edition of only fifty copies. Although the 
book contains almost no text, its title page has 
two of Baskin's trademarks: rules and fleurons 
in red. 
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Of the many reasons printers give for prac- 
ticing private press printing, none is as com- 
pelling as the ideal of upholding craftsmanship. 
The great twentieth-century proponent of this 
ideal was Victor Hammer (1882-1967), who 
made his own presses, types, and bindings and 
whose productions demonstrate the power and 
beauty of the hand-produced book. Hammer 
began his printing activities in Florence in 1929 
using a wooden hand press and an unusual type- 
face he had designed. Naming his press 
Stamperia del Santuccio, Hammer printed as his 
first book Milton's Samson Agonistes, taking 
from the work the name of his first typeface, 
Samson. Though this work has been in the 
division for several years, the second title from 




Leonard Baskin's portrait of William Blake, after a 
drawing by John Linnell. From the Gehenna Press 
edition of Blake and the Youthful Ancients. 



the press, Otto Reicher's Die Tauernreise, 
printed in 1931-32, was not. The copy acquired 
is one of sixty-nine printed, again using the 
Samson type. The Samson type has no uppercase 
letters, and Hammer set the text very tight. The 
only decoration is an occasional chapter heading 
printed in red. The book has the medieval "feel" 
characteristic of Hammer's work. We have also 
recently acquired a copy of the same title as it 
was printed again by Hammer in 1938, when 
he was living in Grundlsee, Austria. This edition 
was printed with Hammer's Pindar Uncial type, 
and only ten to fifteen copies were issued. 

As the generous gift of Hammer's widow, 
Carolyn Reading Hammer, the Library added to 
its Hammer Collection Three fragments from 
the Posthumous Papers of Conrad Fiedler 
MDCCCXLI-MDCCCXCV (Lexington, Ky., 
1951). Hammer set the text in his American 
Uncial type, and he and his wife-to-be printed 
separate editions. Victor Hammer's edition of 
93 copies was printed on Magnani paper; Caro- 
lyn Hammer's edition of 152 copies on Japanese 
Hosho paper. The Library of Congress acquired 
a copy of the latter edition through copyright 
deposit in 1952 and now has a fine copy of its 
companion thanks to Mrs. Hammer's generosity. 
Though printed with different types, in different 
locations, over a period of more than twenty- 
five years, the three additions to the Hammer 
Collection have a unity that traces to their hav- 
ing been made entirely by hand. 

The press undertaking the printing of one of 
Hans Christian Andersen's simple-seeming but 
many-leveled stories faces special difficulties. 
When a few years after setting up his Montague 
Press Carl Purington Rollins turned to Thumbe- 
lina, he began rightly by rejecting the ubiquitous 
Mary Howitt translation that has done so much 
to obscure Andersen's genius for Americans. 
The printer's task in Thumbelina is complicated 
by the need not to intrude into the special 
intimacy which Andersen achieves with his 
readers. The tiny book produced by Rollins is 
unornamented except for the title page and 
floriated initial letter. The copy acquired, one 
of only twenty printed, complements the very 
strong Hersholt Collection of Anderseniana and 
the Montague Press publications in the Goudy 
Collection. It can also be related to the Bruce 
Rogers Collection, since that great American 
printer worked at the Montague Press in 1915. 
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In 1980 the division reported the purchase or 
William Channing Gannett's The House Beauti- 
ful, designed by Frank Lloyd Wright. Since that 
time another Auvergne Press imprint has been 
acquired, John Keats's The Eve of St. Agnes. 
Issued in 1896, it is the first book from the 
press, printed in an edition of only sixty-five 
copies. Wright's buildings are considered na- 
tional treasures and their uncluttered directness 
a distinctively American contribution to archi- 
tectural language. Though many know about 
Wright's architecture, few are aware that he 
designed books and at one point helped operate 
a handpress. The Auvergne Press was a co- 
operative venture by Chauncy L. Williams, Wil- 
liam H. Winslow, and Wright, all neighbors in 
suburban Chicago during the 1890s. Williams 
published under the Way & Williams imprint 
books that today are seen to be part of the re- 
vival of fine printing. Winslow was the owner 
of the Winslow Ornamental Iron Works that 
dominated decorative ironworking in America 
through the First World War. Winslow's Forest 
Park residence was Wright's first commissioned 
work. 

The Auvergne Press began operation in Wil- 
liams's attic and later was moved to Winslow's 
basement. The books were printed in small 
editions and presented to friends at Christmas. 
The division's copy of The Eve of St. Agnes is 
signed by Williams, who had presented it to 
George Higginson, scion of the Boston banking 
family, at that time an official of Chicago's West 
Side Railroad Company. Wright's complex, in- 
terlaced design for the title page of Keats's poem 
is architectural in structure but strikingly dif- 
ferent from the simple lines he espoused in 
buildings. In contrast to printers in Great Brit- 
ain and America who turned to the handpress 
as a shelter from industrialization, Wright 
thought printing an example of what machinery 
could offer art: "In the Machine lies the only 
future of art and craft." 

Throughout the twentieth century the small 
press and contemporary poetry have had a sym- 
biotic relationship. Small presses frequently give 
writers the opportunity to develop new forms 
of expression or nontraditional approaches to 
experience. Some of the country's most impor- 
tant poetry and fiction has first been published 
by presses not part of a national distribution 
network. Aware both of the importance of small 
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Title page of the Auvergne Press edition of Keats's 
The Eve of St. Agnes. Designed by Frank Lloyd 
Wright. 

press publications and the active support the 
National Endowment for the Arts has given 
small presses in the last eight years, the Library 
worked out with the endowment a plan for 
bringing to the Library of Congress an archival 
set of the publications funded by the endow- 
ment's literature program. This collection, at 
present numbering approximately fifteen hun- 
dred pieces, has been assigned to the custody 
of the Rare Book and Special Collections Divi- 
sion and is being maintained as a special 
collection. 

Though the collection includes the work of a 
few long-established literary figures like John 
Crowe Ransom and well-known poets like Larry 
Eigner, Louise Gliick, and James Tate, most of 
the writers are not household names. Many of 
the books are the first to have been published 
by their writers, and there has not been time for 
their authors to achieve the critical success that 
will follow for some. In addition to the small 
presses that have encouraged contemporary tal- 
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ent by producing inexpensive editions The 
Ecco Press, The Crossing Press, The Toothpaste 
Press, Lynx House Press, l/Epervier Press, and 
the Z Press, to name a few of many the endow- 
ment has supported printers who make their 
publications something more than just conveyors 
of the printed word. The Janus Press's The 
Dream of the Dirty Woman, Plain Wrapper 
Press's The River, and the Perishable Press 
Limited's tHumbNailingtHehilEx are examples of 
the work the endowment has funded by presses 



noted for experimentation, the use of the best 
materials, and the involvement of printmaking 
talents of a high order. 

Since the books in the collection are often 
slight in format, many were not deposited for 
copyright, and of those deposited some were 
not selected for the Library's collections. The 
NEA Literature Program archive not only pro- 
vides a representative sampling of current 
American poetry but brings to the Library books 
not otherwise available in the collections. 




BIBLIOGRAPHY 



In a period when many of the books that can 
be described under the general heading 
"bibliography" are themselves examples of 
fine printing, there is an inevitable overlap 
between this section of the report and the one 
just preceding. The typographer who had the 
greatest influence on the book in the twentieth 
century is Stanley Morison. Over the past few 
years the division has been acquiring the impor- 
tant work of Morison, helped along by Lessing 
Rosenwald's interest in John Carter, Morison's 
contemporary and friend. The combination of 
Carter and Morison gives the division an in- 
creasingly fine representation of English typog- 
raphy from World War I to the early 1970s. 
Morison (1889-1967) exerted an influence on 
typography that can only be sketched here. His 
biographer, Nicolas Barker, has written: "The 
shapes of all the letters in the words we read 
in books, newspapers, posters all owe some- 
thing to him." As typographic adviser to the 
Monotype Corporation, Morison instituted a 
program of reviving the best typefaces of the 
past centuries for machine composition. As 
typographic adviser to the Cambridge Univer- 
sity Press, he developed a style for university 
publishing that has set the standard for academic 
book work. As typographic adviser to the Lon- 
don Times, he reformed the typography of that 
newspaper and designed a handsome, legible, 
and functional typeface for newspaper printing, 
Times New Roman. Beyond that he was a scholar 
who wrote extensively on calligraphy, type de- 
sign, printing design, and the history of printing. 
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a view or ivionson through the eyes of his ^uu- 
temporaries, shows the exhibit's process of 
creation, and gives us insight into which of 
Morison's books specialists in his. areas of in- 
terest regard as the most important. Morison's 
own scholarship can be seen in out-of-the-way 
publications acquired for the collections, two of 
which came from John Carter's library: Venice 
and the Arabesque ([London: Privately Printed 
by the Times Publishing Company, 1955]), lim- 
ited to fifty copies, and English Liturgical Books 
([Liverpool]: Radcliffe Liturgical Library, 1942), 
an unpublished preliminary version of the work 
issued in 1943 under the title English Prayer 
Books. The division has also been collecting the 
Cambridge Christmas books which were printed 
by the Cambridge University Press for its cus- 
tomers between 1930 and 1973. The books from 
the early 1930s, issued in editions as small as 
100 copies, are hard to find. During most of the 
years the Christmas books were being published 
Morison was typographic adviser to the press. 
They display the design possibilities available at 
the press and employ a wide selection of its 
types. 

Taking the term bibliography in its widest 
sense the Library of Congress's collections are 
matched by few libraries in the world. Recog- 
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nizing these strengths and the Library's policy 
of collecting bibliography in perhaps greater 
depth than any other subject, the Rare Book 
and Special Collections Division has in the past 
four years encouraged antiquarian book dealers 
to quote any books in this vast field not found 
in the National Union Catalog: Pre-1956 Im- 
prints. Of the many books acquired through this 
effort, a private library catalog stands out for 
its rarity, research value, and importance: Cata- 
logue of the Books in the Library at Blenheim 
Palace, Collected by Charles, Third Earl of 
Sunderland (Oxford: T. Combe, E. B. Gardner, 
and E. Pickard Hall, 1872). The Catalogue de- 
scribes a library which had a most complicated 
life. Its originator, Charles Spencer, third earl 
of Sunderland (1674-1722), pursued books in a 
lavish, even extravagant fashion. The twenty- 
thousand-volume collection he formed was espe- 
cially noted for its incunabula, Bibles, first edi- 
tions of the classics, and books printed on 
vellum. During his lifetime the library was kept 
at Althorp, the family's estate in Warwickshire. 
In 1703, the library at Althorp was described as 
"the finest in Europe both for the disposition 
of the apartments and of the books/' An indi- 
cation of the collection's importance is the fact 
that the king of Denmark offered 30,000 for it 
in this early period. Following Charles Spencer's 
death, his third son, Charles, became fifth earl 
of Sunderland. His mother had been Lady Anne 
Churchill through whom the fifth earl of Sun- 
derland eventually became the third duke of 
Marlborough. By virtue of this title he obtained 
Blenheim Palace. In 1749 the library was divided 
between Blenheim and Althorp. Though the 
duke continued to acquire books, the library 
was neglected after his death. 

John Winston Spencer Churchill, the sixth 
duke of Marlborough, authorized the compila- 
tion of a catalog of the library at Blenheim. W. 
H. Bliss, superintendent of the catalog of the 
Bodleian Library, served as editor and George 
Parker took it through the press in 1872. Only 
fifty copies were printed. The copy we purchased 
is a bound set of the first revised page proofs, 
with an added trial title page and with correc- 
tions and new shelfmarks in the hand of Bliss. 
Only with the publication of this catalog did the" 
great riches of the Sunderland Library become 
generally known. In 1880 Parliament passed an 
initiative which permitted the dispersal of family 



collections. One of the first to take advantage of 
this initiative was the duke of Marlborough. The 
Sunderland Library was sold at auction in six 
famous sales from December 1, 1881, through 
June 1, 1883. The 13,858 lots brought the enor- 
mous sum of 56,581. The 1872 catalog played 
a part in stirring up the enthusiasm of collectors 
and dealers. The copy acquired stands as the 
monument to the Sunderland Library, now dis- 
persed all over the globe. Through the years the 
Library of Congress has been one of the many 
libraries that have acquired books formerly part 
of that great collection. The editor's copy of the 
catalog joins fourteen of the Sunderland books 
on the shelves of the -division. 

Evidence of the variety of forms catalogs of 
private libraries take and the multiple uses to 
which they lend themselves can be found in an- 
other recent purchase carrying the innocent- 
sounding title Catalogue of the Library of Vin- 
ters in Kent 1841 (London: Printed by Levey, 
Robson, and Franklyn, [18411). This copy is in- 
terleaved, every page bearing manuscript addi- 
tions or corrections by the owners of the library. 
Once one knows that Vinters was the home of 
the Whatman family, the great English paper- 
makers, the importance of the copy becomes 
clear. James Whatman I (1702-1750) was a 
prosperous tanner in Maidstone, Kent, who 
owned several small paper mills which were 
worked by tenants. Before the war with Spain 
in 1739 there was little good white paper made 
in England and a shortage developed when the 
importation of paper from the continent bcame 
a problem. Papermaking suddenly became profit- 
able for Whatman and continued to be so when 
the war ended in 1748. James Whatman II 
(1741-1798) took charge of the paper business in 
1762. His business prospered, as Whatman 
paper made at Turkey Mill was increasingly rec- 
ognized as one of the finest papers available. In 
1763 Whatman purchased an old manor house 
near Turkey Mill, in due course reconstructing 
the house, Vinters, on a grand scale. He sold his 
papermaking business in 1794 to his long-time 
assistant, Thomas Balston, and two local busi- 
nessmen, Finch Hollingsworth and Thomas 
Robert Hollingsworth. A wealthy man by this 
time, Whatman added many new and anti- 
quarian books to his library, bought engravings, 
and commissioned drawings of Vinters and Tur- 
key Mill. 
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Vinters remained in the Whatman family 
until 1951, when it was torn down. The Cata- 
logue records the library at Vinters when it was 
at its height. The collection consists principally 
of travels, memoirs, and scientific works. There 
are no books on papermaking but several on 
printing. The interleaved copy makes it clear 
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ARCHITECTl 



In America in the eighteenth and early nine- 
teenth centuries most educated citizens had 
definite/ informed opinions about architec- 
ture. There were good practical reasons why 
interest in architecture was not limited to spe- 
cialists. When a person living in colonial times 
needed to build a house, he could find few pro- 
fessionals to guide him. In such a situation a 
house became an expression of the owner's per- 
sonality, character, and learning. In historian 
Hugh Morrison's words, "Knowledge of architec- 
ture and some talent in drawing were esteemed 
polite accomplishments in the eighteenth cen- 
tury, with the result that the average gentleman 
was far better equipped to build a house than 
is the average college graduate today." Since 
few architectural books were printed in America 
in the early period, American ideas about archi- 
tecture came from books imported from France 
and Great Britain. Thomas Jefferson, for ex- 
ample, spent much of his life designing and 
redesigning Monticello. Many of the ideas in- 
corporated into his plans can be traced to books 
in his library. When drawing a frieze for the 
entrance to Monticello/ he copied one from 
Antoine Desgodets's Les edifices antiques de 
Rome (Paris, 1779). In much the same way Peter 
Harrison, the first professional American archi- 
tect, turned to the popular Colin Campbell's 
Vitruvius Britannicus when building the Brick 
Market in Newport, Rhode Island. 

As part of an effort to develop further the 
Library's resources for the study of early Ameri- 
can architecture, the division is acquiring books 
that were influential during the colonial period, 
building on a substantial foundation already in 
hand. The library of Thomas Jefferson which 
contained many architectural titles, was pur- 
chased by Congress in 1815 and is housed in the 
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In 1982 the division acquired one of the most 
important architectural books ever published, 
Andrea Palladio's The First Book of Architecture 
(London, 1663), translated by Geoffrey Richards. 
This is the first English translation of any part 
of Palladio's I quattro libri dell'architettura, the 
first edition of which available in the Rosenwald 
Collection appeared in 1570. As one architec- 
tural commentator has noted, "All over the 
western world, hundreds of thousands of 
houses, churches and public buildings with sym- 
metrical fronts and applied half-columns topped 
by a pediment descend from the designs of 
Andrea Palladio." Palladio's recommendations 
about such practical matters as how to age wood 
and what type of sand to use in mortar made 
the English version extremely popular. Its small 
format allowed it to be used at a building site 
and earned it the sobriquet "pocket Palladio." 
The heavy use to which the book was subjected 
took its toll on the relatively few copies of the 
first English edition that survive. The copy ac- 
quired by the Library is complete and the plates 
are in uncommonly fresh and clean condition. 
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Engraved title page from the first English edition 
of Palladio's First Book of Architecture, 1663. 

As the first appearance in English of a book 
which changed the way the world looked, Rich- 
ards's translation of the first of Palladio's books 
of architecture is a milestone in intellectual and 
architectural history. 

Though Jefferson had four editions of Palladio 
in the library he sold Congress, none survived 
the fire of 1851. During the past year the divi- 
sion was able to acquire one of these editions, 
Les quatre livres de I' architecture (Paris, 1650). 
The first French edition, it uses the same wood- 
blocks found in the original Venice 1570 edition. 
Three other architectural acquisitions once rep- 
resented in Jefferson's library in the same edi- 
tions are Antoine Desgodets's Les edifices 
antiques de Rome (Paris, 1779), Abbe Charles 
Francois de Lubersac de Livron's Discours sur 
les monumens publics (Paris, 1775), and Thomas 
Chippendale's The Gentleman and Cabinet- 



influence on American and British design in the 
mid-eighteenth century was extensive. The Di- 
rector, as the most famous of Chippendale's 
works was called, circulated widely among 
American craftsmen and spawned a generation 
of what one author has termed the "American 
Chippendales." At least two years in the making, 
this ambitious book, impressive in quality of 
execution and presentation, is entitled to be 
called the most important eighteenth-century 
pattern book in America and Great Britain. The 
1755 edition joins the 1754 first edition already 
on our shelves. 

Four titles in Helen -Park's List were added to 
the collections: William Halfpenny's Twelve 
Beautiful Designs for ^arm-Houses (London, 
1750), Isaac Ware's The Plans, Elevations, and 
Sections; Chimney-pieces, and Ceilings of 
Houghton in Norfolk (London, 1735), Joseph 
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Plate from Les quatre livres de I' architecture 
(1650), the first French edition of Palladio, using the 
same woodblocks as the 1570 Venice original 
edition in Italian. 
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Moxon's Practical Perspective; or Perspective 
Made Easie (London, 1670), and Charles Over's 
Ornamental Architecture in the Gothic, Chinese 
and Modern Taste (London, 1758). Over's book 
would have acquainted American readers with 
growing British restlessness with the regularity 
of neoclassical designs in the Georgian style, an- 
ticipating the Romantic Revolt. 

The very first architectural books produced in 
America reprinted British texts. The earliest of 
these American reprints, Abraham Swan's The 
British Architect (Philadelphia, 1775), is in the 
Rosenwald Collection. Before long American 
writers began to adapt British texts to their own 
purposes. Early American architecture books of 
this kind are almost without exception rare. The 
division counts itself fortunate to have acquired 
two of them, William Norman's The Builder's 
Easy Guide (Boston, 1803), one of only three 
known copies, and Owen Biddle's The young 
Carpenter's Assistant (Philadelphia, 1805). 
Aimed at master builders and workmen, both 
these books are typical early American efforts. 
Americans at that time were more interested in 
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AMERICANA 



The division's collections cover so many 
subjects, geographical areas, and time 
spans that there seems to be almost 
nothing in the American experience not 
in some way represented. In 1943 Lawrence 
Wroth, the Library's consultant in rare books, 
reminded Librarian of Congress Archibald Mac- 
Leish that the Library has a responsibility to 
serve as the nation's curator for all of American 
history: "We should be thinking of the history 
of America as an element of the highest impor- 
tance in the history of ideas and of the national 
library of the United States as the natural cus- 
todian of the sources relating to that particular 
section of the history of ideas." The books in 
the division once owned by Jefferson, Peter 
Force, Lincoln, William Duane, George Wash- 
ington, Theodore Roosevelt, and Woodrow Wil- 
son serve not only as sources of American his- 
try but are part of that history. 

Given the division's strengths in Americana, 
it is appropriate that one of the past year's finest 



acquisitions was a broadside which redefined the 
term Arthur Homer's Proposals for Printing by 
Subscription, a New Work . . . Entitled, Biblio- 
theca universalis Americana (London, 1800). 
Homer, a fellow at Magdalen College, Oxford, 
issued several proposals between 1799 and 1803 
for printing by subscription a bibliography of 
books relating to America and the West Indies. 
The bibliography was to include titles published 
between 1492 and 1799 in a classified arrange- 
ment under topics like law, geography, slave 
trade, natural history, and poetry. Though bibli- 
ographies similar to the one contemplated by 
Homer had already been published, notably 
White Kennett's Bibliothecae Americanae pri- 
mordia (London, 1713) and Leman Thomas 
Rede's Bibliotheca Americana (London, 1789), 
what distinguishes Homer's proposals is his in- 
clusion of books that were printed in America. 
Researchers daily put Homer's concept of Ameri- 
cana to use as they consult such works as 
Charles Evans's American Bibliography and 
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Shaw and Shoemaker's volumes for imprints 
after 1800. The copy of Homer's 1800 prospec- 
tus acquired by the Library is a previously un- 
recorded revision of the 1799 first edition, the 
latter known in three copies. On hearing that 
the seat of the United States Government was 
being moved from Philadelphia to Washington, 
he decided to allot all proceeds from sales in 
America to "the purchase of books for the bene- 
fit of a Public Library in the New Federal City 
or University intended to be established within 
the limits of the district of Columbia, if such a 
university should receive the sanction of the 
legislature. ..." 

Though Homer's bibliography was never pub- 
lished, the library he sought for Washington 
was soon established. After the government 
moved into its new quarters, one of the first 
orders of business was to organize a congres- 
sional library. The Library of Congress was 
established by an act of Congress on April 24, 
1800, and the following day a joint committee 
appointed to oversee its operations. Though the 
printed record of the Library's history is well 
documented in the archival set of Library of 
Congress publications maintained in the Rare 
Book and Special Collections Division, the first 
separately printed Rules and Regulations (1805) 
had previously proved elusive. The copy recently 
acquired is apparently unique. The broadside 
shows how quickly the new congressional library 
became actively involved in the affairs of the 
government. The document gives the Librarian 
custody of all sets of the laws and journals 
which were lent to Congress and stipulates that 
soon after the end of the legislative session he 
impose a fine on any member who forgot to 
return borrowed books. The 1808 printing of 
the Rules and Regulations in the division's col- 
lection's had previously been the earliest known 
separately printed Library of Congress regula- 
tions. 

We do not find any American record of a 
third acquisition, Constitucion de los Estados 
Unidos de America (1810), the first separately 
printed Spanish translation of the U.S. Consti- 
tution. Printed in Philadelphia, it is not listed 
in Shaw and Shoemaker, Sabin, or the National 
Union Catalog: Pre-1956 Imprints. During the 
revolutionary turmoil in Venezuela in the spring 
of 1810 it became clear that a new South Ameri- 
can government would emerge from the confu- 



RULES AND REGULATIONS, 

To lie observed in the Library of Congress, for issuing, disposing and safe 
keejiing of the Laws anil Journals of Congress, deposited in the said 
Library, pursuant to the act of Congress of thf2.d of January, 1805. 



first. DURING a session of Congress, the secretary of the Senate, 
and clerk of the House of Representatives, shall, on their respective responsibility, 
be entitled to receive for the use of their respective houses, that is to soy, the sccre- 
tary of the Senate six bets a! the said laws and journals, and the clerk of the House of 
Representatives tight sets : those fur the Senate to be distributed, one set for the 
president's table, two sets for the secretary's table, and the other three sets for 
committees of the Senate: those for the House of Representatives, one set for the 
speaker's table, two sets for the clerk's table, and one set, for each of the btanding 
committees of the house: which sets of laws and journals shall he duly returned to 
the Library, by the said secretary and clerk, within three days after die close of the 
session for which they shall be dra\vn t 

Second. WHENEVER any person, authorised thereto by law, (except the 
president of the United States) shall receive from the Library, a set of the said laws 
and journals, he shall receipt therefor to the librarian, conditioned to return the same, 
undefaced, to the Library three daya before the close of lltot session of Congress for 
whieh they shall be drawn, under a penalty of double the value of each volume of taws 
or journals received, that is to say, for each volume of the laws and journals, valued 
at two dollars and a half per volume, in a penally of five dollars- per volume. 

Third. ONE set of the said laws and journal 1 } shall be delivered by the 
librarian to the president of the United States, for his own use and the use of his 
successors in office, the president filing with the librarian a written acknowledgment 
of the receipt of the same. 

Fmnh. IT shall be the duty of the librarian, to provide, at public expense, 
a number of suitable boxes cquul to the number of Individuals hereby authorised to 
receive from the library acts of the said laws and jou rnals, each box to be provided 
with a lock and key, and delivered on application for the use of such persons as may 
draw, in the manner aforesaid, in uhich to deposit and safely keep the books so by 
them respectively received ; which boxes shall be returned to the Library, together 
with the books, at the time and in the manner limited by the rules aforesaid. 



President pro tern, ofUie Sent 



The first separately printed Rules and Regulations 
of the Library of Congress (1805), not previously 
recorded. 



sion, its organization unforeseeable. At this 
pivotal point, Joseph Manuel Villavicencio, 
influential Mexican lawyer and advocate of 
South American rights, hurriedly translated the 
American Constitution and sent it to Caracas to 
serve as a guide during the deliberations of the 
new Venezuelan leaders. Villavicencio's transla- 
tion provides further evidence of the wide influ- 
ence of the American Constitution in the nine- 
teenth century. 

The Library has had the good fortune to 
acquire Benjamin Perley Poore's heavily anno- 
tated copy of Charles Lanman's Dictionary of 
the United States Congress (Washington: Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, 1866). Poore was a 
newspaperman, editor, government official, his- 
torian, and one of the keenest observers of 
Washington life from the time of his arrival in 
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Washington in 1854, as the Washington corre- 
spondent for the Boston Journal, until his death 
in 1877. To his contemporaries he was best 
known as the columnist "Perley" whose insight- 
ful and sometimes irreverent comments spared 
few politically and socially prominent Washing- 
tomans. He is remembered today for his often- 
quoted Perley' s Reminiscences of Sixty years in 
the National Metropolis (Philadelphia, 1886) and 
as the compiler of The Political Register and 
Congressional Directory (Washington: Govern- 
ment Printing Office, 1878). The last-named title 
is one of the most important biographical sources 
for Congressmen through the Fifty-fourth Con- 
gress. Poore's Directory even today is on the 
shelves of the general reference collection in the 
Main Reading Room of the Library of Congress. 
Poore used Lanman's Dictionary of the United 
States Congress as the basis for his own work, 
interleaving this copy to make it easier to anno- 
tate. He then systematically scrutinized Lanman's 
entries, discovering mistakes and omissions in 
the process. Poore noted, for instance, that 
Charles Durkee was a representative from Wis- 



consin, not Indiana, and that Jeremiah Mason 
died in October rather than November. His an- 
notations include general observations of con- 
gressional activity that he omitted in his book. 
Only by consulting Poore's copy of Lanman's 
Dictionary is the researcher likely to learn the 
following about Representative Roscoe Conk- 
ling: "Muscle is his mania, and his leisure hours 
are passed with the dumb-bells, of which he can 
'put up' a great weight/' Poore reports the un- 
timely end of Representative Amos Davis who 
was "a candidate for re-election, and after speak- 
ing for three hours at O wings ville [Kentucky], 
was seized with bilious colic, and died that 
evening." 

The division's holdings of American Bibles 
and children's books got a boost with the acquisi- 
tion of A Curious Hieroglyphick Bible: or, Select 



Portions of Genesis and Esdras from A Curious 
Hieroglyphick Bible, the first American hieroglyphic 
Bible, printed by Isaiah Thomas in 1788. 
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Passages in the Old and New Testaments, Repre- 
sented with Emblematical figures, for the 
Amusement of Youth (Worcester, 1788). D'Alte 
Welch recorded only three unmutilated copies of 
this first American hieroglyphic Bible in his 
bibliography of American children's books, pub- 
lished by the American Antiquarian Society in 
1972. A hieroglyphic Bible replaces some of the 
words of the text with pictures. In a rebus the 
image of an eye would stand for the pronoun /, 
but in a hieroglyphic text it would represent an 
eye. A rebus is an intellectual puzzle; a hiero- 
glyphic book is an attempt to convey a story or 
a message in a direct, simple, and interesting 
way. The first English hieroglyphic Bible was 
printed in 1783. Its popularity was demon- 
strated by its nine editions before 1791. Isaiah 
Thomas probably decided to issue an American 
edition after noting the popularity of imported 
copies. When he came to publish this American 
edition, he borrowed heavily from the English 
editions. The five hundred woodcuts in Thomas's 
Curious Hieroglyphick Bible make it the most 
ambitious woodcut book produced in America to 
the time. The little book can be studied as an 
index to the state of woodcut illustration in 
America at the end of the eighteenth century. 

After the American Antiquarian Society the 
division houses the largest collection of pre-1801 
American imprints in the world. Though acquisi- 
tions in this field have slowed down over the 
years, we keep our eye out for possible additions 
and were glad to be offered Cotton Mather's 
Tela praevisa (Boston, 1724), recorded in only 
seven copies in Thomas J. Holmes's Cotton 
Mather: a Bibliography of His Works (Cam- 
bridge, Mass., 1941). Written in the midst of 
Mather's grief over the death of his son, Increase, 
Tela praevisa was read by many Puritan colonists 
seeking consolation in a time of personal tragedy. 

Resources for the study of early maritime 
history took a significant step forward with the 
addition of Edmund Blunt's Seamanship, Both in 
Theory and Practice (New York, 1813), a book 
used by American forces during the War of 1812, 
and of John Barry's copy of John Maclntire's A 
Military Treatise on the Discipline of the Marine 
Forces (London, 1763). Barry rates second only 
to John Paul Jones as a figure in early American 
naval history. His feats of bravery are well- 
known to students of the era. Only one other 
copy of this cornerstone of British naval strategy 



is reported in the National Union Catalog: Pre- 
1956 Imprints. Knowing that Barry owned a 
copy of this book, researchers may be better able 
to understand American naval strategy during 
the American Revolution. 

Francis Marryat's Mountains and Molehills 
has long been known as an excellent source for 
information about mining camps at the Califor- 
nia gold diggings. The English edition recently 
acquired contains illustrations which have been 
called "among the finest [pictures] of early Cali- 
fornia subjects." Another uncommon piece of 
Western Americana that recently came our way, 
Asa Shinn Mercer's The Big Horn County, was 
written to attract settlers and businessmen to 
Wyoming. Mercer is best known to students of 
the West for his Banditti of the Plains, already 
in the division's collections. Though Banditti of 
the Plains was suppressed by cattlemen who 
were condemned in the book, many more copies 
of it than of The Big Horn County have been 
reported to the National Union Catalog: Pre- 
1956 Imprints. 

The Henry Harrisse Collection in the division 
is one of the Library's underused resources. 
Harrisse had blank sheets bound into his copy 
of his Additions to his Bibliotheca Americana 
vetustissima (Paris: Librairie Tross, 1872) so 
that he might record his later findings. On the 
sheet facing page 166, one reads in Harrisse's 
fine scholar's hand: Saa (Diego de). De naviga- 
iione, libri tres. Paris 1549. In-8.? Presumably 
the question mark is there only because Harrisse, 
always so incisive in his judgments, had not 
actually seen the work. Some years later Sabin's 
Bibliotheca Americana listed Diogo de Sa (the 
proper form of the name) but without giving a 
location for an American copy. Sa possessed 
that variety of abilities so often demonstrated 
by the men of the Renaissance. An outstanding 
lawyer and theologian, he was also a man of war 
who won battles in the East and wrested a 
treaty of peace from the Sheik of Aden. His De 
navigatione is remembered today for its criti- 
cism of the Tratado de sphaera of Pedro Nunes, 
the technical genius of Portuguese navigation 
who is identified with great-circle sailing and 
the theory of rhumb-lines. A copy of Nunes's 
Tratado is in the Rosenwald Collection. Sa and 
Nunes together form a complement to the 
Harrisse Collection that surely would have 
pleased the great Americanist. 
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The Alfred Whital Stern Collection given 
to the Library in 1953 is one of the most 
important Lincoln collections in the 
country. Covering all aspects of Lin- 
coln's career and including books, pamphlets, 
broadsides, sheet music, manuscripts, prints, 
newspapers, and memorabilia, the Stern Collec- 
tion, the product of Mr. Stern's energetic and 
informed collecting, is as notable for its com- 
pleteness as for its individual rarities. The Stern 
Lincoln Collection serves as a resource not just 
for Lincoln but for the Civil War period as 
a whole. Through an endowment established 
by Mr. Stern's family the division was able to 
purchase a number of fine Lincoln items, 
most notably Complete Business Directory, of 
Washington, Georgetown and Alexandria, for 
1858 (Washington, D.C.: Berry, Raine & Co., 
1858), the first separate Washington business 
directory. Dorothea Spear and Clarence Brigham 
did not locate this apparently unique copy in an 
exhaustive search of public and private collec- 
tions for their Bibliography of American Direc- 
tories through I860 (Worcester, Mass.: Ameri- 
can Antiquarian Society, 1958). Directories are a 
kind of unofficial mini-census of the areas they 
survey. The last Washington directory to be 
issued before the Civil War, Complete Busi- 
ness Directory describes the city and its environs 
on the eve of Lincoln's arrival. In 1858 Wash- 
ington had only begun to become a sophisticated 
urban capital. Pennsylvania Avenue had recently 
been paved with cobblestones, the Mall had just 
begun to take shape, the railroad tracks were 
newly laid, and only a few more than 100 Fed- 
eral troops guarded the city under the command 
of Robert E. Lee. Lincoln's election in 1860 and 
the Civil War were forever to change the world 
depicted in the directory. The book is a highly 
desirable addition not only to the Stern Collec- 
tion but also to the division's fine assemblage of 
American directories. The Rare Book and Special 
Collections Division houses all twelve of the 
District of Columbia directories listed in the 
Spear /Brigham bibliography, including the first 
directory of 1822, known only in two copies. 

During the presidential campaign of 1860 
American voters more than ever before wanted 
to see the candidates. Lincoln's striking features, 
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Presidential campaign photographs of Lincoln and 
Hamlin in carte de visile format, 1860. 



along with the American habit of making polit- 
ical candidates' appearance a campaign issue, 
inspired the country's artists and photographers 
to impress Lincoln indelibly on the nation's 
memory. One student of campaign parapher- 
nalia has concluded that there were more tokens 
and medals depicting Lincoln than any other 
president until recent times. Most of the small 
photographs of Lincoln made for the campaign 
were ferrotypes, a picture made by a collodion 
process on a thin iron plate with a dark surface. 
Paper photographs had only recently been de- 
veloped and were not thought to have a large 
role in political campaigns until 1864. The 
division, however, has purchased for the Stern 
Collection an unusual 1860 campaign paper pho- 
tograph of Lincoln and Hamlin. Published in 
Boston, it is in carte de visite format. The two 
oval photographs are pasted on a three-by-four- 
inch piece of cardboard with the heading "Re- 
publican Nominee, 1860." The carte de visite 
fad was introduced to America in 1859 and 
swept the country in the next few years. Meant 
to replace the calling card, photographic cartes 
de visite were popular because of their novelty 
and were less expensive and awkward to handle 
than daguerrotypes. This rare combination of 
small paper campaign photographs and of carte 
de visite format demonstrates that political cam- 
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paigns were capitalizing on new technologies 
and fads to reach prospective voters. 

Alfred Whital Stern made a point of acquiring 
important printings of the major Lincoln docu- 
ments. His collection of the Emancipation Proc- 
lamation, to take one example, includes printings 
issued in formats ranging from miniature book- 
lets to enormous lithographs. Following the 
collecting pattern established by Mr. Stern, the 
division purchased an elephant folio broadside 
printing excerpts from the First Inaugural Ad- 
dress, issued in England in 1863 during Henry 
Ward Beecher's visit. Fearful that support for 
recognizing the South was growing, Beecher 
went to England to try to sway British opinion 
to the Northern cause. As he moved from place 



to place, ne rouna nimseir encountering sun 
opposition. Placards and broadsides denouncing 
Lincoln were posted in the cities in which he 
spoke. The broadside recently acquired was in- 
tended for display at one of these rallies and was 
brought back to America by Beecher himself. 
It is titled "President Lincoln in 1861: Signifi- 
cant Extract from His Inaugural Address." In an 
effort to depict Lincoln as duplicitous the broad- 
side quotes from sections of the First Inaugural 
Address that promised not to interfere with 
slavery in the South and reminded Beecher's 
audiences that Lincoln had sworn that he had 
""no purpose, directly or indirectly, to interfere 
with the institution of slavery in the States 
where it exists." 



CHILDREN'S BOOKS 



Though the division's Lincoln collection 
stems largely from one person, the Juve- 
nile Collection took many hands to form. 
Collectors and benefactors such as J. K. 
Lilly, Frank Hogan, Jean Hersholt, Maude Blair, 
and Irvin Kerlan; bibliographer Jacob Blanck; 
V. Yalta Parma, the division's first curator; and 
children's literature specialists Frances Clarke 
Sayers and Virginia Haviland have all collabo- 
rated in forming the collection. Though the divi- 
sion does not have the resources in depth of the 
American Antiquarian Society for early American 
children's books, in overall size and range the 
Library's collection of American and English 
children's books is the finest in the country. The 
collection has a span from New England primers 
to the most recent Maurice Sendak, from crude/ 
wooden hornbooks to the elegant moving toy 
books issued by Meggendorfer, from Horatio 
Alger to Mickey Mouse, from McGuffey to 
Lassie. Rarities like the approximately 100 
unique American books printed before 1820 
stand next to titles in the Oliver Optic series 
whose value lies in the completeness of the run. 
In our efforts to build the Juvenile Collection we 
wish to acknowledge the great assistance of the 
Library's Children's Literature Center, estab- 
lished in 1963. The center cooperates with the 
Rare Book and Special Collections Division staff 
in all aspects of the development of the Juvenile 
Collection. 



Over the long history of children's literature 
in England and America authors and publishers 
have increasingly recognized the importance of 
fantasy and play for the young. F. J. Harvey 
Darton in Children's Books in England argues 
that all juvenile literature can be placed along a 
continuum in which the moral manual is at one 
extreme and the amusing toy book at the other. 
A book that the Library lacks, John Cotton's 
Spiritual Milk for Boston Babes (1656), is the 
classic example of the moral children's book. In 
this small question-and-answer manual, the first 
children's book printed in America, Cotton 
asked New England's youngsters, "Are you then 
born a sinner?" Their indicated response was "I 
was conceived in sin and born in iniquity." 

Mary Jane Kilner's The Adventures of a Pin- 
cushion (London: John Marshall, ca. 1812), re- 
cently acquired, is an example of an early nine- 
teenth-century version of a moral tale. Kilner's 
book is rare in any edition in this country, in 
spite of its popularity in England. The author 
uses a pincushion to narrate a story an ap- 
proach Cotton presumably would have thought 
frivolous but makes it clear that her intention 
is to instruct. Kilner's pincushion, carried in the 
pocket of the little girl of the story, Eliza, com- 
ments upon breaches of conduct like eating 
Portuguese preserved plums. 

Another acquisition, issued almost half a cen- 
tury after the pincushion tale, continues Cotton's 
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popular with adults than with young people. City 
Sights for Country Eyes was printed in Phila- 
delphia during the 1850s by the American Sun- 
day School Union, one of the many nonsectarian 
religious organizations founded in the nineteenth 
century. City Sights contains twelve engaging 
lithographs by August Kollner showing such 
city occupations as drayman, iceman, butcher, 
expressman, and rag-tailor. Accompanying each 
lithograph are a few paragraphs, printed in 
black, red, green, or yellow, developing the 
spiritual lessons to be drawn from each activity 
and the moral dangers of many places of work. 
The reader is warned, for example, that "the 
wharf is no place for idlers. There is so much to 
amuse and excite boys that they are tempted to 
stay hour after hour, and very soon they learn 
to swear and lie and steal and fight. Many a boy 
has begun a life of crime and sorrow, by stealing 
sugar, or scraps of iron, or some other trifling 
thing which he found in the wharf." Part of the 
interest of the book, and one of the reasons it is 
eagerly sought by collectors, is that it plays on 
the American myth of the corrupt city and the 
virtuous countryside. City Sights is in part at 
least a lament about rapid urbanization. 

Most of the children's books that have come 
to the division in the past several years are 
considerably more lighthearted and entertaining 
than the two just mentioned. Most frequently 
the books create a special fantasy world where 
the extraordinary is normal. The boundaries of 
this world are defined only by the limits of 
imagination. Though many are instructive, moral 
messages are concealed in stories full of fun and 
good humor. The many toy books that the divi- 
sion has recently added are as much toys as they 
are books and were meant to be played with as 
well as read. They moved, twirled, popped up, 
made noises, and otherwise made it clear that 
they were something more than a book. Many 
readers of this report will be familiar with pop- 
up books, once again in today's bookstores, but 
may be unaware that these mechanical creations 
have a considerable history. The heyday of the 
toy book was the nineteenth century and many 
manufactured a hundred years ago are more 
complex than those being produced today. 

The earliest toy books recently purchased are 
The History and Adventures of Little Henry 
(London: S. & J. Fuller, 1810) and The History 



known in only a small number of copies. Each 
has a small paper doll of the main character 
included with the text. Paper costumes for the 
dolls, appropriate to the episode, are inserted 
before each chapter. In the first book Henry is 
kidnapped from his wealthy family by gypsies. 
During the course of the story he becomes a 
beggar, a chimney sweep, drummer, sailor, and 
a brave midshipman, finally being united with 
his parents at the end. As Henry's for*"- 
change with each turn of the page <j 
reader finds a costume for dre r ~' 
paper doll in attire appropriat 
stances. In the second title Fa 
similar adventures. Wandering . 
nurse she becomes a beggar ir 
errand girl with a basket of fis] 
before returning to her mother, ' 
diligent, and mild, belov'd by all, 
happy child." 

Nineteenth-century musical toybook 
to find in good working order. It was 

fortune to have had a chance to pur< 

Speaking Toybook (189-?), one of the muan-ai 
and talking books produced in Germany that 
flooded the British market at the end of the 
nineteenth century. The Library's copy repro- 
duces the sounds of a cock, goat, cat, bird, lamb, 
and cuckoo when the appropriate string is 
pulled. Further acquisitions include such other 
silent toybooks as Lothar Meggendorfer's 
Always Jolly (1891); The Last of the Mohicans 
(1842), issued by the famous New York firm, 
McLoughlin; Jack and the Bean Stalk (ca. 1850), 
one of Darton's moveable books; and Little Red 
Riding Hood (1865?), the first of Dean's New 
Scenic Books. 

The Library's great strengths in American 
children's books of the past 100 years trace in 
good part to the provisions of the copyright 
regulations. To ensure that the division's collec- 
tions contain the significant American children's 
books currently being published, we have asked 
the Children's Literature Center to identify the 
best of each year's production and to set aside 
one copy in fine condition in the dust wrapper 
for addition to the Juvenile Collection. Books 
selected include not only winners of the presti- 
gious Newbery and Caldecott Prizes but lesser- 
known titles that reveal important contemporary 
issues and trends. Among the center's recent 
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ingly illustrated Jumanji (Boston: Houghton, 
Mifflin, 1981) and Brinton Turkle's Do Not 
Open (New York: Dutton, 1981), with pictures 
inspired by the work of children's illustrators of 
the early part of this century. The center has 
also selected excellent primers such as Arnold 
Lobel's Uncle Elephant (New York: Harper & 
Row, 1981) and Mouse Soup (New York: Harper 
& Row, 1977). 

On occasion the deposit copyright require- 
ments of the copyright law fail to bring the 
Library a book that subsequently proves to be 
desirable and rare. While doing research on his 
The Annotated Wizard of Oz (New York: C. N. 
Potter, [1973]), Michael Hearn discovered that 
the two copies of L. Frank Baum's Wizard sent 
to the Copyright Office never reached Wash- 
ington. Though the copyright was secured, the 
edition submitted was a later, amended one. Dr. 
E. R. Meyer filled in this eighty-three-year-old 
gap by including in the gift in memory of his 
daughter a fine copy of the first issue of the first 
edition of The Wonderful Wizard of Oz. Enthu- 
siasm for the story remains as high as the 
demand for this rare book. Baum's book firmly 
fixed the Tin Woodman, the Cowardly Lion, 
and the Scarecrow in the American imagination. 
Though throughout the book he caricatures pre- 
tension and authoritarian figures, Baum's an- 
nounced intention was to entertain. He suc- 
ceeded so well that the Wizard has inspired 
countless plays, movies, games, and other 
adaptations, imitations, and parodies. Among 
children's books its popularity and influence can 
be compared only to that of Mason Weem's 




Illustration captioned, "Exactly so ! I am a humbug/ 
from chapter 15 of the first edition of The 
Wonderful Wizard of Oz. 



biography of George Washington in the nine- 
teenth century. In giving this book to the Library 
Dr. Meyer has ensured that he will be thanked 
and his daughter, Margit H. Meyer, remembered 
as long as readers turn the pages of this famous 
book. 



AMERICAN LITERATURE 



Books in the Rare Book and Special Collec- 
tions Division that came to the Library of 
Congress before 1934, the year the 
present air-conditioned and temperature- 
controlled quarters were opened, typically show 
the effects of poor storage conditions and un- 
regulated use. In recent years the division has 
been energetically upgrading the condition of its 
copies of the work of major nineteenth- and 
twentieth-century authors. Through the gener- 



osity of former congressman James W. Syming- 
ton the Library now has a pristine copy of the 
rare/ privately printed, edition of Henry Adams' 
Memoirs of Arii Taimai (Paris, 1901). Adams 
had the book privately printed in two 'editions, 
the "ultrissimo privately" printed form, Memoirs 
of Marau Taaroa, Last Queen of Tahiti (1893), 
of which copies at the Massachusetts Historical 
Society and Harvard are the only ones known to 
us, and the 1901, Paris edition, using the accu- 
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rate title, memoirs oj /int L aimai. /\aams visitea 
Tahiti in 1891, becoming increasingly intrigued 
by the stories of the old chieftess, Arii Taimai, 
and eventually edited and published her mem- 
oirs in these two very hard to find forms. The 
copy of the 1901 edition given by Mr. Symington 
belonged to Adams's friend John Hay, Mr. 
Symington's great grandfather. Laid in the book 
is the original mailing label in Adams's hand, 
addressed to W. Roscoe Thayer, Esq., Hay's 
close friend and biographer. In comparing the 
copy already at the Library with the one pre- 
sented by Mr. Symington we find that the half- 
title in the copy already here reads: "Travels / 
[short rule] Tahiti" and in the one recently 
received reads : "Memoirs / of / Arii Taimai E." 
The bringing together of one of the copies that 
Adams sent to "half a dozen libraries" in the 
name of Arii Taimai's son, Tati Salmon, and of 
a copy that belonged to Adams's friend John 
Hay is one of those happy circumstances that 
the Library's central position in American intel- 
lectual life makes possible. 

Archibald MacLeish launched the Rare Book 
and Special Collections Division's modern litera- 
ture collections in 1943 when he directed the 
staff to pull from the general collection one copy 
of all first editions of twenty-seven living Ameri- 
can writers. Ezra Pound, one of the writers on 
this original list, six years later became the sub- 
ject of controversy when the Library of Congress 
awarded him the first Bollingen Prize in Poetry 
for his The Pisan Cantos, eleven cantos written 
during the time Pound was incarcerated in a 
prison camp near Pisa. Shortly after the an- 
nouncement of that award, Lee Grove, a writer 
for the Washington Post, went to St. Elizabeths 
Hospital to ask Pound for an interview. As a 
means of getting in to see the poet, he hand- 
carried a letter which starts out, "Because the 
award of the first Bollingen Prize in Poetry is 
bound to attract international attention, and 
because of your standing as a poet, your com- 
ment on the following points will be of great 
interest. I am awaiting outside, and if you would 
care to dictate your comments to me, or to write 
them out, it would be greatly appreciated." The 
eight questions in the letter stay clear of poli- 
tical questions, leading off with "Were you sur- 
prised at receiving the award?", touching on 
plans for the use of the money, influences in his 
writing, the gulf between poets and the lay 



puoiic, poetic trends, me ""-- 
cantos, literary work in 
with "Have you evp 
autobiography?" Th 
vives in a recently pui^^. 
edition of The Pisan Canto*, 
by Pound on February 20, 1 
sponded to the questionnaire by writing on it a 
single sentence: "Have not betrayed any one 
inaccurate statements to press very tiring. 
E. P." Given the special circumstances of the 
Library's involvement with this book, the divi- 
sion feels very fortunate to have added this copy 
to its collections. Since the 1949 controversy, the 
Bollingen Prize has been awarded by Yale 
University. 

Although for over a hundred years copyright 
deposit has provided the Library with an oppor- 
tunity automatically to acquire the bulk of the 
output of American writers, many of the books 
from this source have over the years been worn 
out, rebound, or otherwise made valueless for 
certain kinds of study. To protect the earliest 
printings of books by significant American 
authors, the Library some years ago set up 
procedures for adding one of the two deposit 
copies of books by a selected list of writers to 
the collections of the Rare Book and Special 
Collections Division. Jesse Stuart is one of the 
novelists on this considerable list. Because he 
was added at a later point in his writing career, 
ten of the thirteen Stuart books in the division's 
catalog were printed in 1969 or later. A late- 
1981 gift of David Ladd, Register of Copyrights, 
has dramatically improved the division's Stuart 
holdings. Almost all of the books in Mr. Ladd's 
gift belonged at an earlier point to Isabel Musser, 
a long-time teacher of English at Portsmouth 
High School in Ohio, where Stuart also taught 
for a time. Almost every one of the books carries 
a personal inscription from Stuart to Miss 
Musser. When Miss Musser gave the books to 
Mr. Ladd, shortly before her death, he discussed 
with her his plans in due course to place them in 
a library. Mr. Ladd carried out his intention not 
long after joining the Library of Congress. A 
1949 (year of publication) inscription in The 
Thread That Runs So True, a memoir of Stuart's 
days as a teacher, is a particularly fine one, 
making clear the significance Stuart placed on 
his association with Miss Musser: 

Portsmouth, Ohio, Sept 30th 1949 to Isabel 
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wusser, a mend or mine, a great teacher, all 
the best wishes I can offer. It is a pleasure 
to sign this book for you. I'll never forget 
you at Portsmouth H. S. and how helpful 
you were to me when I started teaching 
there. I hope I've spoken for teachers in this 
book. Again all best wishes to you. Jesse 
Stuart. 

Laid in this copy is a postcard setting up a time 
for a visit. The strong hand in the 1949 volume 
contrasts sharply with the faltering writing in a 
book inscribed to Mr. Ladd in 1980, after Stuart 
had suffered a stroke that paralyzed his left side. 
Thanks to this splendid gift the Stuart Collec- 
tion is one of the most complete author collec- 
tions in the Rare Book and Special Collections 
Division. 

Enterprising antiquarian book dealers have 
over the years written to ask if the Library by 
any chance has duplicate copies of rarities in 
American literature carrying deposit notices on 
the versos of their title pages. Though the 
Library is not obliged to select for its collections 
even one of the two copies submitted to fulfill 
the requirements of copyright, staff responsible 
for selection have frequently taken both copies 
of books which have subsequently become rare. 
William Carlos Williams's Poems (1909), used 
in an exchange several years ago, can serve as 
an example of a book little regarded at the time 
it was published, which in the course of time has 
become extremely desirable. In an exchange for 
further literary duplicates the Library acquired 
a special copy of Nathanael West's first book, 
The Dream Life of Balso Snell (1931). Though 
the colophon of the regular edition does not 
indicate that there were fifteen, signed, hard- 
bound copies, the prospectus for the book gives 
the details of this deluxe edition. The copy of 
the deluxe edition acquired by the Library is not 
only accompanied by the prospectus but also 
inscribed by West to "Benno" using the two 
forms of his name, "Pep" and N. W. West. 

Walt Whitman is the representative American 
poet and Leaves of Grass the best-known Ameri- 
can book of verse. People little acquainted with 
literature are familiar with Whitman's name and 
associate it with American poetry. Even his 
critics admit that his failings seem to parallel 
the country's inadequacies at some mysterious 
level. "His crudity is an exceedingly great 
stench," wrote Ezra Pound in 1909, "but it is 



America. Kecogmzing tne close reiationsmp 
between Whitman and the national culture, the 
Library over a decade acquired en bloc the 
Charles Feinberg Whitman Collection, the 
greatest group of Whitman material ever assem- 
bled. Housed in the Manuscript Division during 
the ten years the collection was being purchased, 
the book portion of the Feinberg Whitman Col- 
lection has only recently come to the Rare Book 
and Special Collections Division. The manuscript 
portion of the Feinberg Collection is described 
in the Manuscript Division's acquisitions report 
for 1979. Some of the highlights of the book 
collection were described in the catalog of a 
1955 Detroit Public Library exhibition of Walt 
Whitman materials and in John C. Broderick's 
"The Greatest Whitman Collector and the 
Greatest Whitman Collection" (Quarterly Jour- 
nal of the Library of Congress 27, April 1970, 
pp. 109-28). 

At the present time the book collection is 
arranged on our shelves in two parts Whit- 
man's writings and books from Whitman's 
library. One of the most remarkable in the 
second category is A Week on the Concord and 
Merrimack Rivers presented to Whitman by 
Thoreau. In this copy Whitman set down his 
recollections of the meeting, one of the most 
historic in nineteenth-century American litera- 
ture: "Thoreau call'd upon me in Brooklyn [in] 
1856 and upon my giving him L of G first edi- 
tion [i. e., second edition] gave me this volume 
We had a two hours talk & walk I liked him 
well I think he told me he was busy at a 
surveying job down on Staten Island He was 
full of animation." 

Among the approximately seventy-five books 
from Whitman's library in the second grouping 
are presentation copies of J. A. Symonds's 
Studies of the Greek Poets, Havelock Ellis's The 
New Spirit, Edmund Clarence Stedman's Poets 
of America, and Swinburne's William Blake. 
Moliere, Dante, Pindar, and William Gilmore 
Simms are among the other authors represented. 

The many editions of Leaves of Grass are the 
heart of the Feinberg Collection. Whitman con- 



Title page from the Arion Press edition of Moby 
Dick, illustrated by Barry Moser. A copyright 
receipt, not described in the text of the report. 
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in I^KUVKS oj ^rubt>, 
added new ones, and reorganized the sections. 
The 1855 first edition, printed by job printers in 
New York, contains twelve poems. As soon as 
the 1856 edition (twenty poems) was published, 
he was planning a third. Even after his 1881 
announcement that he was satisfied with the 
arrangement, he continued to add poems. The 
Feinberg Collection brings together not only all 
the editions but also a tremendous range of 
bibliographical variants, prepublication stages, 
and presentation copies. 

The Library of Congress's interest in Whitman 
is not a new development. In 1917 Thomas B. 
Harned, one of the poet's three literary execu- 
tors, deposited his share of Whitman's papers 
at the Library. "I decided to make this move," 
Harned wrote, "because the Washington Library 
is central and Whitman spent many important 
years in Washington." Twenty-five years later 
Carolyn Wells Houghton presented her fine col- 
lection of Whitman's books to the Library. She 
had gathered every book she and Alfred F. 
Goldsmith had recorded in their A Concise 
Bibliography of the Works of Walt Whitman, 
including one of the five published copies of 
Letters Written by Walt Whitman to His 
Mother. Included in the Wells Collection are 



ing off with both issues of the first edition. The 
nine copies of the 1855 Leaves of Grass in the 
Feinberg Collection combine with three in the 
Houghton Collection and two others in the divi- 
sion's other collections to provide unmatched 
opportunities for bibliographic and textual study. 
The Feinberg and Wells collections complement 
each other in tremendously satisfying ways. 
Bringing the two collections together has re- 
united in the division the copy of the second 
edition of Leaves of Grass which Whitman gave 
Thoreau during their 1856 meeting and the copy 
of A Week on the Concord and Merrimack 
Rivers which Thoreau gave to Whitman. 

Whitman's executors, Richard M. Bucke, 
Thomas B. Harned, and Horace Traubel, be- 
lieved that alHhe records necessary to evaluate 
the poet's life and work should, if at all possible, 
be kept together. Harned wrote to Chief Assist- 
ant Librarian F. W. Ashley: "The growing 
importance of W. W. and the recognition that he 
is the most important of America's poets, is what 
influences me in having a central place where 
students can have free access for all time." With 
the purchase of the Feinberg Whitman Collection 
the Library of Congress became that central 
place. 



GASTRONOMY 



To indicate the rarity of a cookbook, a 
bookseller will describe it as "not in 
Bitting," confident the reader will under- 
stand that the reference is to Katherine 
Golden Bitting's Gastronomic Bibliography (San 
Francisco, 1939). The Bitting Collection in the 
division's custody is more extensive than the 
Bitting bibliography, so that a book noted as 
"not in Bitting" may still be on our shelves. The 
three acquisitions to be described here can be 
introduced as "not in Bitting," not in the Bitting 
Collection, and, in fact, not in the National 
Union Catalog: Pre-1956 Imprints. 

The first of the division's purchases in rein- 
forcement of the gastronomical collections is 
The Accomplish'd Lady's Delight in Cookery 
(London: Printed for E. Tracy, at the Three 
Bibles on London-Bridge, [n. d.] ), whose half- 



title, "The Complete Servant-Maid's Guide," 
shows the publisher's intention to cast a very 
wide net. This twenty-four-page pamphlet con- 
centrating on the roast has no connection with 
the popular Accomplish'd Lady's Delight in 
Preserving, Physick, Beautifying, and Cookery, 
beyond the flattery of the imitation of the title. 
The second purchase is entitled The House- 
keeper's Pocket Book and Complete Family Cook 
(London: Sold at H. Fenwick's Wholesale Book 
Warehouse, Snow Hill, [n. d.] ) and displays a 
frontispiece captioned "Engraved for Mrs. 
Harrison's Cookery Book 1783." "Mrs. Harri- 
son" (Sarah Harrison) did in fact publish a cook- 
book with that title carrying this frontispiece. 
However, the text of this copy is not hers, being 
easily recognizable as one of the frequently 
quoted passages from that greatest of eighteenth- 
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century COOKDOOKS, L he An of Lookery of 
Hannah Glasse. The bibliographic puzzle of the 
appearance of Mrs. Harrison's title and frontis- 
piece on Mrs. Glasse's text is aggravated in this 
copy by the title page, which differs from any 
previously recorded. 

The last of the three books, a gift to the 
Library, presents itself as the second part of the 
Nuernberger Kochbuch of 1697. It is entitled 
in high baroque style Die so kluge als kunstliche 
von Arachne und Penelope getreulich und unter- 
wiesene Haushalterin (Nuernberg: In Verlegung 
Wolff gang Moritz Endters, 1703). The author- 
ship of both parts has been attributed to the 
wife of Endters, the printer. Cookbooks devoted 
to one geographical area (these will appear 



in France only in 1830) very probably reflect the 
splintered political situation of the Germanys. 
More curious is the early appearance in Germany 
of cookbooks prepared by women (Anna 
Wecker's 1597 work is the first), while in France 
it is only men professionals who publish almost 
into the nineteenth century. Presumably Endters 
ventured into the 'relatively new genre of the 
housekeeping book after the cookbook's success 
demonstrated the existence of literate German 
women prepared to buy books on so mundane 
a topic as housekeeping. The preface is a praise 
of the arts of the housekeeper, derided, it is 
pointed out, only by those who do not attempt to 
practice them. 



SWEDISH BOOKS 



Though the Rare Book and Special Collec- 
tions Division staff institutes the recom- 
mendations for a high percentage of the 
books that come to the division in any 
given year, the activities of recommending 
officers in other parts of the Library also bring 
important materials to the shelves. The Swedish 
recommending officer was particularly active in 
the period under review. Her recommendations 
brought the division Johan Fredrik Martin's 
Svenska Galeriet (Stockholm: Trykt i Kongl. 
Tryckeriet, [1783] ), a first step in an area of 
Swedish graphics not previously represented in 
our collection. Elias, the elder of the Martin 
brothers, is accepted as the leading creative 
figure in the Swedish visual arts of the 
eighteenth century. However, the collaboration 
between the two brothers was so intimate that 
historians cannot differentiate their roles in 
introducing into Sweden the sentimental genre, 
a new approach in landscape painting, and new 
techniques like the mezzotint. Rejecting the 
aristocratic detachment and rigidity then con- 
ventional in portrait painting, the brothers 
sought to depict their subjects as warm and 
human. The portrait engravings collected in 
Svenska Galeriet illustrate the approach. Johan 
Fredrik's work with the roulette has been called 
particularly good. Each of the dozen portraits is 
accompanied by a short biography of the subject. 



Modern readers may recognize the name of the 
great chemist Torbern Bergman. 

A pupil of J. F. Martin, Jonas Carl Linnerhielm 
began to work in the graphic arts after his retire- 
ment from the civil service. Linnerhielm did not 
aspire to the range of his teacher, contenting 
himself with illustration of the pastoral scenes 
described in his tours throughout Sweden. Bref 
under resor i Sverige (Stockholm: Tryckt i 
Kumblinska Tryckeriet, 1797) is the first of 
Linnerhielm's three reports on his sentimental 
journeys. In this work Linnerhielm made exten- 
sive use of line etchings. He experimented with 
other techniques in the later works, although his 
theme remained the idealized village landscape. 

In an outburst of national energy comparable 
to that of sixteenth-century Portugal, seven- 
teenth-century Sweden played a role in world 
events disproportionate to its population and 
resources. In the Swedish case the reason was 
the excellence of the armed forces. Erik Dahl- 
berg, the poor man's son who became Charles 
XI's field marshall, particularly concerned him- 
self with the Swedish fortification chain. The 
August 1691 appointment of Barthol Otto Smoll 
of Kurland to teach fortification construction, 
attack, and defense can be attributed to Dahl- 
berg's work. Smoll prepared his Architecturae 
militaris (Stockholm: Tryckt uti Kongl. Book- 
tryckerij hoos sahl. Wankifz a'nckia, 1693) and 
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king's press) to complement his school lectures 

and demonstrations. Architectume militaris is 

then in effect an exposition of the fortification 

system for which Dahlberg won the sobriquet 

"Vauban of the North/ 7 The copy acquired 

carries the bookplate of Christopher Eichhorn, 

the librarian of the Swedish Royal Library in 

the 1880s. Dahlberg's own remarkable graphic 

representation of the fortresses he had built are 

included in his Suecia anticjua et hodierna 

(Holmiae, 1667-1716) and help illustrate Samuel 

Pufendorf s De Rebus a Carolo Gustavo (Norim- 

bergae, 1696). Perhaps the relationship of 

Architecturae militaris with its eighteen plates 

to Dahlberg, Smell's master, explains its interest 

to Eichhorn, a collector like Lessing Rosenwald, 

whose great love was the illustrated book. 

In reaction to the disasters of Charles XII's 
military adventures, the Swedish nobility repre- 
sented in the Riksdag reasserted its power 
against the monarch. The criteria for determina- 
tion of noble birth had become uncertain, largely 
because of the influx of foreigners into Charles 
XII's service. In 1743 the Riksdag commissioned 
Daniel Gustaf Cedercrona to prepare a complete 
repertoire of the coats of arms of the noble 
houses, which on its appearance in 1745 was 
entitled Sweriges Rikes Ridderskaps och Adels 
Wapenbok. Aware of his omissions and errors, 
Cedercrona returned to the archives and in the 
next year released a second edition (Stockholm: 
uplagd hos Lars Salvius, 1746), to which the 
copy purchased belongs. Six hundred of the 
1866 designs incorporate corrections or improve- 
ments on the earlier versions. Cedercrona has 
been replaced as the authority for Swedish 
heraldry but his work retains the charm of its 
stately procession of 209 woodcuts. 



tianization of the Lapps, because of their sha- 
manistic and animistic religious practices then 
thought to be a people of warlocks and witches. 
Indeed, Swedish military success from the first 
had been popularly attributed to the workings 
of Lapp witchcraft. Pehr Hogstrom, rector of 
Gelliware, was one of the mid-eighteenth- 
century Swedish missionaries who burned the 
Lapps' magic drums and tried to persuade them 
into a settled farming existence. Hogstrom's 
Beskrifning dfwer de til Sweriges Krona lydande 
Lapmarker (Stockholm: tryckt med Lars Salvii 
egen Kostnad, [17471 ) has permanent value as a 
first-hand observer's report on reindeer nomad- 
ism and the rituals of a circumpolar hunting 
culture that today is certainly in flux and possi- 
bly in disintegration. Hogstrom's description of 
the Lapps' bear-hunting ritual is a classic of its 
kind. 

Another travel book recently acquired, al- 
though Dutch rather than Swedish, is Mattheus 
Gargon's Walchersche Arkadia (Leiden: Samuel 
Luchtmans, 1717). The Greek "Arcadian" or 
pastoral literary form had been revived by 
Jacopo Sannazaro in Italy, but his followers 
reshaped the genre to their own national taste, 
Sir Philip Sidney with The Countesse of 
Pembrokes Arcadia, Honore d'Urfe with Astree. 
The Dutch made "Arcadia" into a didactic in- 
strument. Gargon employed the mechanism of a 
pleasure tour around Walcheren Island by a 
party of six, two of whom are archaeologists, to 
display his knowledge of its history and anti- 
quities. Walcheren Island was repeatedly 
bombed in the Second World War, so Gargon's 
book is a contribution to the study of material 
culture as a record of vanished architecture and 
urban design. 



SIR FRANCIS DRAKE 



The Hans P. and Hanni Kraus Drake 
Collection described in the division's last 
report presents the historical Sir Francis 
Drake, that is, as Mr. Kraus said in his 
remarks prefacing his sumptuous catalog, Drake 
"as he appeared to his contemporaries." There is 
also a legendary Drake, an English David who 



vanquished the Spanish Goliath, a folk hero 
whose drums will sound to call him from the 
dead in England's hour of peril. When in about 
1750 the mysterious Henry Deane published 
The Life and Dangerous Voyages of Sir Francis 
Drake, he abridged excerpts from works like 
Philip Nichols's Sir Francis Drake Revived 
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(London, i&zoj, uraxe s nepnew s i ne wona 
Encompassed (London, 1626), and Walter 
Bigges's Summarie and True Discourse (London, 
1589) that are in the Kraus Drake Collection. 
Deane's little volume, recently acquired, exempli- 



fies trie transformation of the historical Drake 
into the folk hero of 1750, the Drake who 
enlarged English pride as truly as he did the 
English empire. 



PSYCHIATRY 



The division's Sigmund Freud collection 
now contains so many of the difficult- 
to-obtain books that we are currently 
acquiring minor editions rather than the 
sort of books that lend themselves to individual 
description in a report like this. The presence of 
the Freud collection and of an archival set of 
Bollingen Foundation publications has suggested 
the desirability of filling in gaps in the Carl Jung 
collection. In the winter of 1936/37, when Jung 
was still in the midst of his alchemical studies 
and working with his patients from four to nine 
hours daily, he found time to conduct a seminar 
at Zurich's Eidgenossische Technische Hoch- 
schule on children's dreams and the earliest 
literature of dream interpretation. While the 
reports were not originally intended for publica- 



tion, on the seminar's conclusion Hans Baumann 
undertook to issue a multigraphed typescript of 
Seminar uber Kindertmume und dltere Literatur 
iiber Traum-Interpretation in a very small edi- 
tion. The reports begin with a reference to the 
boy's dream discussed in the preceding seminar 
and to further dreams of the same patient. Jung 
joined in the following discussion of the two 
dreams of a young woman. The last half of the 
document examines the interpretation of dreams 
found in works like Macrobhis' In Somnium 
Scipionis and Peucer's De somnis. The 1936/37 
report has never been completely translated into 
English. It will fill out in the division's collections 
the English-language material prepared by Mary 
Foote and Carol Sawyer reporting similar semi- 
nars in the 1928 and 1934 period. 



RADICALISM 



The 1980 report of the division's collec- 
tion of ephemera produced by groups 
outside the American ideological main- 
stream elicited a number of inquiries. 
This interest is not surprising, when you con- 
sider how few significant collections of material 
of this kind are available to scholars. In the 
bibliographical essay appended to his The 
Decline of American Communism David Shan- 
non comments on the lack of research collec- 
tions for a history of the Communist party in 
America, noting that access to both the party 
and the FBI archives is restricted and that per- 
sonal papers are unavailable. Shannon observes 
that one of the richest sources for the researcher 
is pamphlets issued by the party but notes that 
"Communist publications [for the period] espe- 
cially pamphlets are not easy to find." In writing 



one of the standard works in the field, The 
American Communist Party, Irving Howe and 
Lewis Coser relied heavily on the pamphlets 
their investigation turned up. What these stu- 
dents of the American Communist party dis- 
covered, other researchers studying the many 
groups at the extreme end of the political spec- 
trum have found true. 

Knowing of the scarcity of research resources 
for such study and that few of the publications 
of groups of this kind come to the Library as 
copyright deposits, we have kept our eye out for 
materials for our radical ephemera collections. A 
recent accession brought the division several 
hundred pamphlets, the bulk of which were 
produced by the American Communist party 
between 1935 and 1952. The thirties, forties, 
and fifties were critical years in the history of 
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dislocation in American social and economic life 
caused by the Depression, the party anticipated 
recruiting large numbers of Americans. Though 
it flooded the country with publications, the 
party's efforts were hampered by internal dis- 
putes about domestic issues and by difficulties 
in interpreting the feints and thrusts of Soviet 
policy. The confusing shuffle of roles and 
players is nowhere more clearly seen than dur- 
ing the Second World War. Though the party 
initially opposed American involvement, the 
German invasion of Russia forced a volte-face 
in Communist rhetoric. Leaders rose and fell; 
pamphlets were rewritten. The twists and turns 
of the debate can clearly be seen in the division's 
collections. 

Most of the pamphlets, circulars, brochures, 
and broadsides in the collection were printed in 
New York City and Buffalo on the East Coast 
and Los Angeles on the West Coast and were 
published by the Workers Library, New Century 

1D "' U1: - 1 - * ~ c the International Pam- 

s passed through many 
r _ak, front-line troops in 



A copy of Eugene Varlin's The Negro and the 
U.S. Army bears both the library marks of the 
Harlem branch of the Socialist Workers Daily 
and the Militant Bookshop' and Socialist Work- 
ers Office in Milwaukee. 

Though there are in the collection well-known 

names and a few pieces known to students in 

the field, the great strengths are the little-known 

materials. With a few exceptions the pamphlets 

have not been republished and are not listed in 

the National Union Catalog: Pre-1956 Imprints. 

The lack of bibliographical control and the 

paucity of collections have inhibited scholarly 

activity. There are, at this time, no substantial 

biographies of the major figures of the American 

Communist party in the period in question. The 

division in the past few years has assembled, 

through exchange and purchase, a collection on 

radicalism and extremism that to use a Miche- 

lin phrase is worth a detour. The collection 

contains more than ten thousand pieces and 

continues to grow. We hope that you will be 

among those sending us inquiries in the coming 

year. 
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